THE DRUNKARD’S WIFE. 


A TRUE TALE. 


The grey morning was already dawning when a miserable wretch turned 
into'a dirty alley, and entering a low, ruinous door, groped through a narrow 
entry, and paused at the entrance of a room within. That degraded being Had 
once been a wealthy man, respected by his neighbors, surrounded by friends. 
But alas! the social glass bad first lured him to indulgence, and then to 
inebriety, until he was now a common drunkard. 


The noise of his footsteps had been heard within, for the creaking door was 
timidly opened, and a pole emaciated boy, about nine years old, stepped out on 
the landing, and asked in mingled anxiety and dread, 


"Is that you, father!” 


"Yes, wet to the skin,—curse it,” said the man— "why ain't you abed and sleep, 
you brat!” 


The little fellow shrunk back at this coarse salutation, but still, though shaking 
with fear, he did not quit his station before the door. 


"What are you standing there, gaping for!” said the wretch,—‘It’s bad enough 
to hear a sick wife grumbling all day, without having you kept up at night to 
chime in in the morning,—get to bed, you imp,—do you hear!” 


The little fellow did not answer; fear seemed to have deprived him of speech; 
but still holding on to the door-latch, with an imploring look, he stood right in the 
way by which his parent would have to enter the room. 


"Ain't you going to mind!” said the man with an oath, breaking into a fury, " give 
me the lamp and go to bed, or I'll break every bone in your body.” 
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"Oh! father don’t talk so loud,” said the little fellow bursting into tears—"you'll 
wake mother, she’s been worse all day, and hasn't had any sleep till now,’”"— 
and as the man made an effort to snatch the candle, the boy, losing all personal 
fears in anxiety for his sick mother, stood firmly across the drunkard’s path and 
said, “you mustn't —you mustn't go in.” 


"What does the brat mean!” broke out the inebriate angrily —"this comes of 
leaving you to wait on your mother till you learn to be as obstinate as a mule— 
will you disobey me? —take that, and that, you imp,” and raising his hand he 
struck the little sickly being to the floor, kicked aside his body, and strode into 
the dilapidated room. 


It was truly a fitting place for the home of such a vagabond as he. The walls 
were low, covered with smoke, and seamed with a hundred cracks. The 
chimney-piece had once been white, but was now of the greasy lead color of 
age. The ceiling had lost most of the plaster, and the rain soaking through, 
dripped with a monotonous tick upon the floor. A few broken chairs, a cracked 
looking glass, and a three-legged table, on which was a rimless cup, were in 
different parts of the room. But the most striking spectacle was directly before 
the gambler. On a ricketty bed lay the wife of his bosom, the once rich and 
beautiful Emily Languenre, who, through poverty, shame, and sickness, had still 
clung to the lover of her youth. Oh! woman, thy constancy the world cannot 
shake, nor shame nor misery subdue. Friend after friend had deserted that 
ruined man; indignity after indignity had been heaped upon him, and 
deservedly; year by year he had fallen lower and lower in the sink of infamy; 
and yet still through every mishap that sainted woman had clung to him,— for 
he was the father of her boy, and the husband of her youth. It was a hard task 
for her to perform; but it was her duty, and when all the world deserted him 
should she too leave him? She had borne much, but alas! nature could endure 
no more. Health had fled from her cheeks, and her eyes were dim and sunken. 
She was in the last stage of consumption, but it was not that which was killing 
her,— she was dying of a broken heart 


The noise made by her husband awoke her from her troubled sleep, and she 


half started up in bed, the hectic fire streaming along her cheek, and a wild, 
fitful light shooting into her sunken eyes. There was a faint, shadowy smile 
lighting up her face, but it was as cold as moonlight upon snow. The sight might 
have moved a felon’s bosom, but what can penetrate the seared and hardened 
heart of drunkenness? The man besides was in a passion. 


“Blast it, woman,” said the wretch, as he reeled into the room—" is this the way 
you receive me after being out all day in the rain to get something for your brat 
and you? Come, don’t go to whining, | say’—but as his wife uttered a faint cry 
at his brutality, and fell back senseless on the bed, he seemed to awaken to a 
partial sense of his condition, he reeled a step or two forward, put his hand up 
to his forehead, stared wildly around, and then gazing almost vacantly upon 
her, continued, " but—why—what’s the matter!” 


His poor wife lay like a corpse before him, but a low voice from the other side of 
the bed answered, and its tones quivered as they spoke. 


"Oh!—mother’s dead!” It was the voice of his son who had stolen in, and was 
now sobbing violently as he tried to raise her head in his little arms. He had 

been for weeks her only nurse, and had long since learned to act for himself. 
He bathed her temples, he chafed her limbs, he invoked her wildly to awake. 


" Dead!” said the man, and he was sobered at once— "dead, dead,” he 
continued in a tone of horror that chilled the blood, and advancing to the 
bedside, with eyes starting from their sockets, be laid his hand upon her marble 
brow, "then, oh, my God! | have murdered her! Emily, Emily, you are not 
dead,—say so—oh! speak and forgive your repentant husband!” and kneeling 
by the bedside, he chafed her white, thin hand, watering it with his hot tears as 
he sobbed her name. 


Their efforts, at length, partially restored her, and the first thing she saw upon 
reviving was her husband weeping by her side, and calling her " Emily!” It was 
the first time he had done so for years. It stirred old memories in her heart, and 
called back the shadowy visions of years long past. She was back in their 
youthful days, before ruin had blasted her once noble husband, and when all 


was joyous and bright as her own happy bosom. Woe, shame, poverty, 
desertion, even his brutal language was forgotten, and she only thought of him 
as the lover of her youth. Oh! that moment of delight! She faintly threw her arms 
around his neck, and sobbed there for very joy. 


"Can you forgive me, Emily!—I| have been a brute, a villain—oh! can you forgive 
me? | have sinned as never man sinned before, and against such an angel as 
you. Oh! God annihilate me for my guilt” 


“Charles!” said the dying woman in a tone so sweet and low that it floated 
through that chamber like the whisper of a disembodied spirit—‘“I forgive you, 
and may God forgive you too;—but oh! do not embitter this last moment by 
such an impious wish.” 


The man only sobbed in reply, but his frame shook with the tempest of agony 
within him. 


"Charles,” at last continued the dying woman—"I have long wished for this 
moment, that | might say something to you about our little Henry.” 


"God forgive me for my wrongs to him too!” murmured the repentant man. 


"| have much to say, and | have but little time to say it in,—I feel that | shall 
never see another sun.” A violent fit of coughing interrupted her. 


"Oh! no,—you must not, will not die,” sobbed her husband, as he supported her 
sinking frame—“you ’Il live to save your repentant husband. Oh! you will!” 


The tears gushed into her eyes, but she only shook her head. She laid her wan 
hand on his and continued feebly. 


“Night and day, for many a long year, have | prayed for this hour, and never, 
even in the darkest moment, have | doubted it would come; for | have felt that 
within me which whispered that as all had deserted you and | had not, so in the 
end you would at last come back to your early feelings. Oh! would it had come 


sooner— some happiness then might have been mine again in this world,—but 
God’s will be done!—| am weak—| feel | am failing fast—Henry, give me your 
hand.” 


The little boy silently placed it in hers, she kissed it, and then laying it within her 
husband's continued, 


"Here is our child—our only born—when | am gone he will have none to take 
care of him but you, and as God is above, as you love your own blood, and as 
you value a promise to a dying wife, keep, love, cherish him. Oh! remember that 
he is young and tender—it is the only thing for which | would care to live’—she 
paused, and struggled to subdue her feelings, “will you promise me, Charles?” 


“| will, as there is a Maker over me, | will,” sobbed the man; and the frail bed 
against which he leaned shook with his emotion. 


“And you, Henry, you will obey your father, and be a good boy;—as you love 
your mother—you will!” 


“Oh! yes!” sobbed the little fellow, flinging himself wildly .on his mother’s neck, 
"but mother, dear mother, what shall | do without you!—oh! don't die!” 


“This is too hard,” murmured the dying woman, drawing her child feebly to her, 
"Father give me strength to endure it!” 


For a few minutes all was still,—and-nothing broke the silence but the sobs of 
the father and the boy, and the low, death-like tick of the rain dripping through 
upon the floor. The child was the first to move. He seemed instinctively to feel 
that giving way to his grief pained his mother, and gently disengaging himself 
from her, he hushed his sobs, and leaning on the bed, gazed anxiously into her 
face. Her eyes were closed, but her lips moved as if in prayer. 


“Henry, where are youl” faintly asked the dying mother. 


The boy answered in his low, mournful voice. 


“Henry,—Henry,” she said in a louder tone, and then after a second added, 
“ooor babe, he doesn’t hear me.” 


The little fellow looked up amazed. He knew not yet how the senses gradually 
fail the dying; he was perplexed; the tears coursed down his cheeks; and his 
throat choaked so that he could not speak. But he placed his hand in his 
mother’s and pressed it. 


“Come nearer, my son—nearer—the candle wants snuffing—there, lay your 
face down by mine—Henry, love, | can’t see—has the wind—blown—out—the 
light!” 


The bewildered boy gazed wildly into his mother’s face, but knew not what to 
say. He only pressed her hand again. 


"Oh! God,” murmured the dying woman, her voice growing fainter and fainter— 
“this is death!—Charles —Henry—Jesus—re-” 


The child felt a quick, electric shiver in the hand he clasped, and looking up, 
saw that his mother had fallen back dead upon the pillow. He knew it all at 
once. He gave one shriek and fell senseless across her body. 


That shriek aroused the drunkard. Starting up from his knees, he gazed wildly 
on the corpse. He could not endure the look of that still sainted face. He 
covered his face with his hands and burst into an agony of tears. 


Long years have passed since then, and that man is once more a useful 
member of society. But oh! the fearful price at which his reformation was 
purchased. 
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